In 1984 I spent 3 weeks with my parents in 
Sumatra. My Mother had recently. recovered 
from surgery in Singapore where I had stayed 
with her to assist the transition. Once the all 
clear was given to Mom, we left for their home. 
We flew from Singapore to Jakarta, Jakarta to 
Palembang, the capital of Southern Sumatra, and 
then the final leg by road to Bandar Lampung, 
driving on dirt roads to a smaller town that was- 
closer to the sea. This is all reliant on my memo- 
_ ry but I'm pretty sure it is correct. 


My father had worked in several unusual 
countries; many of them would be classified as 
third world; Sumatra seemed different. There 
was a comfortable melding here of stone and 
brick walled homes with the immaculately kept | 
dirt floored cottages. There were no paved 
roads just lovely wide dirt roads, where oxen 
pulled carts merged with small cars, trucks, and 
motorcycles/mopeds carrying up to 4 people. 
As it is primarily a Muslim country there was ` 
an ever present Mosque in the area with pre-re- 
corded prayers playing to the public space. I had 
no experience with the Muslim faith or their 
practices but these melodic chants lent them- 
selves to the atmosphere in a calming way. 


There were no traffic lights or road rules just 
expected chaos at road crossings or during their 
form of rush hour. Actually it always seemed 
like rush hour, when we ventured out to the 
centre of town. Vendors holding chickens by 
their throats, or calling us to buy pirated mov- 
ies, fish mongers at their stalls blending up the 
days catch into something that I was not willing 
to explore. Their shopping ‘mall’ was’a maze of 
tunnel fingers connected by a central hub. A 
mass of stalls surrounded us, some had orange 
pineapples and other exotic fruit cut into fancy 
salads served on banana leafs, leather goods, 
wood carvings and paintings and on it went. 

It was mentally and visually exhausting, com- 
pounded by the fact that the lighting was reliant 
on natural sun that could barely get in through 
the allotted cracks in the ceilings and walls; no 
electricity. It was quite a trip and because my 
Mother and I were obviously foreigners, we had 
an entourage of small kids vying for our atten- 
tion. My Mom was so amazing; she did not seem © 
the least bit phased by any of it. She had been 
here now long enough to appreciate the local 
atmosphere. | a KR 


Possibly my favourite day was when my. 
parents had their local boat man take us to one - 
of the smaller islands for a day of relaxing and 


exploring. Sitting in the long canoe style boat — 
with a small lawn mower motor, casually chug- _ 
ging into the ocean, allowed a different view of 
life here. The shrimp fishermen and families _ 
lived in small houses supported by stilts on a 
platform well above the sea, their nets drying in - 
the sun and boats tied below. When we reached 
the island, we took a walk inland along a jungle 
path where 6 or 7 women were scrubbing their 
clothes in the river over rocks, all with hand 

. soap, giggling and chatting in their curious 
language. A water buffalo was standing amidst 
them, enjoying the company as well. My Dad 
pointed to some high hills in the distance, where 
- the orangutans lived. Apparently, you can hear 
them cry out to each other if you listen. 


This was a beach day like no other, sitting in 
the shade nibbling on orange pineapple pieces 
that tasted like candy, and cucumber sandwich- — 
es with a cold beer. A water buffalo strolled by 
making his way to another watering hole. I really 
did feel like I was in a National Geographic mag- 
azine, and so very fortunate to be here. The only 
down side to the amazing day was being stung 
by a rather nasty jellyfish. Extremely painful, 
but our trusty boatman quickly urinated into a 
bottle and although I was reluctant, he poured it 

on the bite and the pain was gone quickly. A first 


aid remedy I have never forgotten. 


There were hikes through the jungle in the 
extreme heat and humidity, referred to as a 
“Hash”. These were with other ex patriots who 
also worked on the Island for different compa- 
nies around the world. While exhausting, these 
walks gave an amazing insight into the normal 
life of villagers, who prided themselves on their 
pristine houses with dirt floors, they would wave 
to us.as we trekked through the jungle following 
our map and praying not to get lost. The fra- 
grant lemon balm and lemon grass along with 
other scented flora that filled the hot air allow- 
ing the heat to be somewhat bearable. These are 
memories that never leave a person. After the 
Hash was over, Sumatran boys would arrive to 
sell us fresh ‘goobers’ wrapped in newspaper, still 
warm from the ground. It was the first time I 
had heard the word ‘goobers’ for peanuts. They 


were delicious. 


Each day was new explosion of curiosities. 
Large Iguana lizards almost invisible sitting on 
the garden wall admiring the fruit they were 
about to gorge on, while inside numerous small 
geckos scooted along the ceilings to remind us of 
their purpose. Vendors would stop at the house — 
each day in their water buffalo driven carts laden 


with local carvings both wood and metal, bas- 
kets filled with someones articulate creations. 


Our walks to the water front with my parents 
house girls to purchase the catch of scampi or 
prawns which they would turn into yet another 
new edible creation. Meeting the local residents 
that had become friends with my parents and 
whom they became very attached to. Hard 
working individuals whose livelihoods depended 
on the employment from oversees companies. 


We visited jungle leather shops, totally not 
legal Im sure, but beautiful leather goods being 
created on dirt floors, Batik dying shops, wood 
carvers, furniture makers and more. By the end 
of my stay I had acquired a number of small 
treasures, but the greatest treasure would be 
the colorful memories and time spent with my 
parents. | 


